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crowned their efforts with a degree of success, decidedly 
greater in proportion to the means used, than in any other 
enterprise now before the community. Scarce a tenth 
part as much has been done for this cause as for any 
other; and yet have we already (1842) reached results 
vastly important, and prospects still more cheering. Our 
own country has been saved from several wars that 
threatened it ; the general peace of Europe has, for a 
wonder, been preserved for nearly thirty years ; public sen- 
timent on this subject is widely different from what it was 
even at the beginning of the present century ; difficulties 
which would once have plunged nations in blood, are 
now adjusted with scarce a thought of resorting to arms ; 
negotiation, reference and mediation are actually taking the 
place of war, and gradually effacing the traditional belief 
of its necessity ; the leading cabinets of Christendom seem 
disposed to adopt these substitutes as their settled, per- 
manent policy ; and this course, if continued only half a 
century longer, will probably supersede in time the whole 
war-system, by accustoming nations to settle their dis- 
putes in essentially the same way that individuals now 
do theirs. 

It can be done. Give us the means, and it shall be 
done. Let us have not a tenth, nor even a hundreth, but 
only one thousandth part of the money and moral power 
now wasted upon the war -system even in peace ; and we 
will, with the promised aid and blessing of God, set at 
work such a train of influences as shall ere-long banish 
this custom from every Christian land, or so far neutralize 
its power, as to leave only its skeleton to show future ages 
what the monster was ! 



ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

It is not our wish to preserve a record of all that is said and done 
on the subject of peace ; but there is in the possession of our friends a 
variety of facts that would furnish very pertinent and vivid illustrations. 
Of this kind are the following from the pen of one now in our service ; 
and we think our readers, from their interest in these, will desire more 
of the same class. We wish for facts — the more, the better — which 
will illustrate and enforce -principles. 

WAK-MINISTERS:-A CHAPLAIN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

I have just returned from conversation with a chaplain in our Rev- 
olutionary War, a queer specimen of Christianity. Though no longer 
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a minister of the gospel, he was five years in the war of the Revolution 
as a chaplain ; and he now receives, at a very advanced age, a pension 
of about $600 a year. Apparently vigorous still in body and mind, he 
entered at once into conversation, and he maintained it for half an hour 
with ease, fluency and force. 

Alone, I was obliged to introduce myself as " a servant of peace ?" 

" Servant of peace .'" 

Yes, Sir ; a servant of the American Peace Society, whose object is 
to do away the custom of war, and get nations, like individuals, into 
the habit of settling their disputes without killing each other. 

" Then, I am against you ; I am for war." 

What ! a man that has seen so much of its evils, in favor of such 
a custom ? Not a few even of the leaders in our Revolutionary War, 
such as Franklin, Rush and Jefferson, came out of it with a deep abhor- 
rence of the practice, and avowed sentiments strongly pacific. 

"I don't know, nor much care, what they thought; I am for war. I 
was then, I am still, and I always shall be." 

So, I fear, Sir ; but how do you justify such a practice ? 

"Why, as to that, I don't like the practice myself; but it is necessa- 
ry, and we must keep it up." 

How so ? War necessary — for what ? 

"Why, for peace sometimes, and also for the fulfilment of God's 
promises. War is the way to get peace. Isn't that the way they 
commonly do — fight awhile, and then make peace ?" 

True; but what good does the fighting do? They always stop 
fighting, you know, before they try to make peace. 

"I know it; but they fight first, and that just shows how necessary 
war often is for getting peace. I tell you, Sir, we can't get along 
without it ; and I hold that we should always be ready for it. It never 
will do to let go of the war-system ; and we must take care to keep up 
th e fighting spirit." 

But what would you do meanwhile with the religion of peace which 
you profess ? 

" Do ! My religion, Sir, tells me to fight when it's necessary ; and I 
think, instead of going around to preach peace, you should preach war. 
I preach war, and would have Christians all girded, with arms well 
furbished, for battle under the Captain of their salvation." 

Sir, you talk — excuse me for saying what I must — more like a priest 
of Mars, than like a follower of the Prince of Peace, and seem to re- 
present Him as a God of war mustering his devotees to battle, as the 
only way of accomplishing his purposes of love to men. 

"Just so. Christ is the Captain of his people, and he'll soon lead 
them forth to battle in the great valley of decision; and they should all 
be ready to follow him. I don't believe in the ways you and others 
preach of bringing in the Millennium. It has got to come by blood." 

But, Sir, do you mean that Christ will literally lead his followers 
forth to battle and bloodshed ? 

"Yes; the Bible says so, and you'll see it in a few years. Christ 
will in eight years ride forth on his pale horse, and there will then be 
dreadful scenes of carnage. I don't justify offensive wars, not at all ; 
but Christians will be attacked, and they'll stand on the defensive as 
the champions of liberty, and slay I don't know how many Papists, and 
other supporters of tyranny, perhaps one or two hundred millions ! It 
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will begin in eight years, I tell you ; and in seventy-five years after, 
Rome will be entirely destroyed, and the Pope thrown into a volcano, 
and the followers of Christ will get a glorious victory. Still there will 
remain five or six hundred millions of impenitent men ; and these, I 
believe, will be destroyed in very much the same way ; and then, the 
Millennium will come." 

A Millennium of blood and desolation ! Why, Sir, you would in- 
troduce that glorious era by making the world an aceldama, and a 
wilderness ! 

"And a wilderness it mil be; for I suppose most of the inhabitants 
will be killed off by the people of God, and the earth will be grown 
over again with briers and woods." 

And that is the way to save the world ? 

" That's the way it trill be done. I don't believe, as you and others 
tell us, that all men, or a greater part of them, are to be converted. 
The battle of Gog and Magog must be fought In about ten years, 
the Jews will settle in the Holy Land" — and on the old man went, dis- 
coursing about the great battle to be fought in the western part of 
Palestine, and the emptying of the seventh vial into the air, and a 
second deluge of blood, shed by the disciples of the Prince of Peace, 
to usher in his millennial reign of peace over a depopulated world ! I 
could bear it no longer ; and, as I turned to go away, the old man, 
warm-hearted after all, took me by the hand, and, after insisting that 
Christians should keep their arms all bright for war, added significant- 
ly, "You'll see in eight years from this." 

COST OF A TRAINING. 

Not long since I chanced, in the eastern part of Connecticut, to 
meet, at the house of their father, two pious young men so inquisitive 
on such subjects as not to have overlooked that of peace. Our friends 
in that State, under the influence of the lamented Watson, had thrown 
some peace publications in their way, and I found them strong in their 
convictions and sympathies with us. They were well disposed to aid 
us, yet suggested the general want of means in the community. But, 
said 1, the war-system, the support of your militia alone, taxes them 
incomparably more than would be requisite for the full and speedy 
success of our cause. You say they are going to have a grand muster, 
a brigade training, hard by you ; and that alone will cost the people 
of this region more than all that the whole State has ever given for 
peace. 

"More! yes, indeed, ten times as much. I doubt whether this 
State has ever given $5,000, if it has more than half that sum, for the 
cause of peace ; but when there was a brigade training a few years 
ago, the commanding officer, a man of wealth, was said to have spent 
upon it three or four thousand dollars from his own purse ; and my in- 
structer in the academy I was then attending, a person curious in such 
calculations, estimated the sum total of expenses, in money, and time, 
and suspension of business, at $80,000!" 

What a commentary on the character of the age, on the tyranny of 
custom, and the weakness of man ! Eighty thousand dollars cheerfully 
wasted by a small section of one of our smallest States on a single 
training ; while the whole country, all " as good friends of peace as 
any body," gave in twenty -five years for the cause of peace an average 
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of not more than $1,000 a year! I thank God, that his children, if not 
others, are beginning to learn a little more wisdom, and to practise a 
little more consistency by rallying for the support of peace. 

VOLUNTARY EXPENSES IN THE MILITIA. 

The expenses incident to militia trainings, are in part compulsory ; 
but the expenses of the officers are voluntarily incurred in obedience 
to custom, vanity or ambition. When our militia system was popular, 
we could rarely find a man so much aloof from such influences as to 
decline any office; and, obliged not only to purchase his own uniform 
and equipments, but to treat all his electors at the time of his promo- 
tion, and often to provide subsequently expensive entertainments for 
his subordinates in office or arms, he was inevitably drawn into large 
expenses. 

Of this fact I have met with frequent and startling illustrations. "I 
wish," said a good man in moderate circumstances, " I now had what 
the militia system cost me, to give the cause of peace." And how 
much would that be ? "I can't tell precisely; but I paid out directly 
not less than $300 ; and, if I reckoned my time, and the suspension or 
derangement of my business, it could not fall short of $500." 

"I can't give you any thing," said another good man. "I wish I 
could ; but I'm poor; the times have crippled me." But you have paid, 
if you are not paying now, vastly more for the war-system, than I ask 
for the cause of peace. " That's all very true ; and, if I had back the 
hundreds I have worse than wasted in that way, you should have it 
with all my heart." 

It is not long since I met a venerable relic of our Revolutionary 
War. A student in the College at Princeton, N. J., he was driven with 
his associates from that place by the contending armies under Wash- 
ington and Howe. He came to Yale College ; but his youthful ardor 
soon pushed him into the army, and he subsequently became a high 
and distinguished officer in the militia. Finding him not only a repu- 
table professor of religion, but a man of some considerable property, I 
asked his aid in our cause. The good man, for such I must regard 
him, complimented the cause very much in the style of one who is " as 
much for peace as any body — so much so that he would have it, even 
if he had to fight for it ;" but he concluded his eulogy on the cause 
with a refusal of aid on the ground of present inability. Such a reply 
I could not meet, but ventured an allusion to what war had cost him. 
"Yes," said the old man, "I know something about what it costs; for 
I have been pretty much through the mill." Your expenses as an 
officer, general, must have been somewhat large. "Large! Why, 
Sir, I have spent in all not less than $10,000 as an officer in the militia ; 
and there's my son, yonder," pointing to a house hard by, where his 
son, another general, and a member of the church, resides, "has pro- 
bably spent about as much more." I went to the son, but got only a 
polite refusal ; and, as I walked away, I could not help musing on the 
follies and inconsistencies to which the war-mania subjects even good 
men. These two professed followers of the Prince of Peace have 
paid, merely for the gratification of being military officers, $20,000, not 
by compulsion, but from choice ; and now neither can give a cent to 
the cause of peace ! 



